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styles of art, for reference in forming taste and judgment;
secondly, to supply the serviceable tools for a working
School of Art in which pupils were learning to produce.
Nowhere is the thoroughness and detailed originality of
Mr. Ruskin's educational method so finely illustrated as
in the equipment of this Drawing School.

His more exoteric teaching, the series of lectures
given to the Oxford world, and later to the wider read-
ing world, fulfilled a much larger and more directly
important function. There was a deep inner propriety
of time and place in the earnest prophetic voice which,
from a professorial chair at Oxford, proclaimed a new
and revolutionary doctrine of art, in protest at once
against the engrossing commercialism of the outer world
and the cold-hearted intellectualism which was stealing
over the intellect of England in her chosen and ancient
homes of learning. The very attitude of liberty he
gave himself in the treatment of art savoured of
revolution, and was so regarded by the mediocre re*
spectability of the University. That a man told off to
deal with a special field of culture should trespass freely
over the fields of neighbouring professors, who were
supposed to know and teach the desired truths in various
sciences, histories, and literatures, was a terrible outrage
of established order. This rough shaking of academic
proprieties was not one of the least services Mr. Ruskin
has rendered in his life. The shock was particularly
needed, for one of the chief intellectual dangers of the
age is a too precise specialism, which, by sharply mark-
ing out into carefully defined provinces the domain of
learning, runs a constant risk of losing the wide standard
of humanity, and cultivating triviality under the false
name of thoroughness* Mr, Ruskin's discursiveness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